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The Task Forces... 











IN APRIL OF THIS YEAR, four months after the enemy attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
President launched what is perhaps one of the most significant ventures of the whole war 
effort—manpower mobilization. The cause of democracy rests heavily upon this momentous 
task. America symbolizes democracy for the whole world; in America’s manpower, nations 
under the heel of Hitler, and those fighting to keep from under that heel, see the strength 
that will vitalize democracy into a victorious world-liberating force. 
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Human labor is the one element for which there is no substitute. Methods must, therefore, 
be devised to conserve and allocate the Nation’s available labor supply. Otherwise war 
production will be seriously hampered. 

The WMC, created by Executive Order of the President on April 18, 1942, is a new 
battalion thrown into the fight to gain a critical objective. Through it steps will be taken to 
the end that the armed forces and the production forces of the Nation will share in an equitable 
and effective distribution of manpower. 
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The best plans we can make, however, will succeed only if management and labor 
believe in them and carry them out. The War Manpower Commission is a device to accom- 
plish this—on a voluntary basis, preferably, but under legislative compulsory authority if 
voluntary measures should fail. 

An important phase of our task is to convince workers and employers that we have em- 
barked on a timely and vital course. In that effort you, the personnel of the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service, are the task forces; you can lead the way, and as 
you achieve public understanding of the merits of our plans in your Employment Service 
activities,, workers and employers will fall in behind you to cooperate in reaching our 
objectives. 
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The WMC, to a large extent, owes its existence and its capacity for enlightened action to 
functions performed by local employment service offices in the past. Sentinels of the labor 
market, they have been on the lookout for danger signs. They have participated in every 
sae of labor market activity. They are familiar with labor supply and demand problems. 

ence the functions they will be called upon to perform under the WMC directives will not 
be entirely new to them; these functions are already rooted deep in the soil of experience. 
Ever since the Wagner-Peyser Act established the United States Employment Service in 1933, 
local offices have had a sensitive finger on the pulse of changing labor market conditions. 
Now as task forces they can work from a seasoned viewpoint. I am sure they will render a 
good account of themselves. Their performance in dealing with labor market problems 
determines the success of the national program. 
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Watchword of the WMC might well be the old axiom which says: ‘“That man is idle who 
might be better employed.” In this adage lies all that can be said in condemnation of the 
wasteful labor practices that are today impeding the war effort—the waste of labor, the 
misuse of labor, the pirating of labor, the hoarding of labor—practices which must be over- 
come if America’s manpower is to exercise its full strength for victory. 

The local offices of the U. S. Employment Service—the task forces for the War Manpower 
Commission—are in a key position to build up that strength. 


—Paut V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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“Well on our way’—Converted USES 
clears hurdles—Agricultural employment 
passes 12 million mark—Labor supply 
map—138 essential war occupations— 
Highlights for June. 


§ During the month of July the President announced 
that ‘“‘we are well on our way toward achieving the 
rate of production which will bring us to our goals.” 
In support of this statement the War Production 
Board released the information that war shipments by 
the automotive industry—key unit in our industrial 
offensive—were 46 percent greater in April than in 
February and that plants engaged in the war-produc- 
tion drive continued to break all previous records as 
joint labor-management committees got under way. 
The Bureau of Employment Security reported mount- 
ing employment in basic war industries despite the 
continuance of disruptive hiring practices, and_ the 
United States Employment Service took new steps to 
assure the steady flow of labor into war establishments. 


§ Moving in line with War Manpower Commission 
to effect an efficient organization of the labor market, 
the U. S. Employment Service issued a bulletin to its 
State units concerning unsound advertising practices 
which are restricting the fullest utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower. In addition to impeding war 
production, this disruptive practice has tended to 
increase migration and to create other undesirable 
community problems. A 6-point program has been 
agreed upon by WMC and the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association through which it is hoped to 
reduce this disruptive practice. Agreements for the 
control of advertising are to be worked out at the local 
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level between Employment Service offices and local 
newspapers. 

Because many valuable man-hours of production 
were being lost as a result of difficulty in obtaining 
birth certificates, the War Manpower Commission has 
arranged with the War and Navy Departments to 
waive the birth certificate requirement to prove citi- 
zenship for Americans seeking jobs in plants working 
on secret or confidential Government contracts. The 
new procedure requires that where proof of birth is 
necessary to meet government requirements, a decla- 
ration by the applicant that he is a citizen will suffice. 
The declaration, however, must be sworn to in the 
presence of an Army or Navy procurement, factory, 
or plant protection representative with the express 
understanding by the applicant of the penalties 
imposed for false statement ($10,000 fine, five years’ 
imprisonment or both). 

Like numerous other nonoccupational restrictive 
hiring practices, birth certificate requirements have 
prevented full use of the supply of occupationally 
qualified citizens. In scores of instances American 
citizens have been refused employment for failure to 
produce birth certificates, despite the fact that in 
many States and localities birth registration was not 
required until recent years or in other cases birth 
records had been lost. The relaxing of the birth 
certificate requirement will speed workers into war 
work and it will also focus the attention of employers 
on more meaningful occupational requirements. 


q Agricultural employment, according to reports from 
the Department of Agriculture, rose by 92,000 during 
June, reaching a total of 12,009,000 on July 1. 

Although increasing recruitment difficulties were 
reported throughout the country by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, only a few minor crop losses were 
attributed to labor shortages as one of agriculture’s 
busiest months got under way. 

In the Pacific Northwest and Rocky Mountain 
States, fruit, berry, truck, and hay losses were averted 
through intensive use of auxiliary workers not nor- 
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mally in the labor force, and the exchange and pooling 
of labor and machinery. The United States Em- 
ployment Service was instrumental during the period 
in obtaining reserve local workers and assisted in 
securing more efficient utilization of the farm Jabor 
force. Lack of long distance and local transportation 
and housing continued as major obstacles to recruit- 
ment in New York, Delaware, Maryland, California, 
Oregon, and Washington. In many areas low wages 
and the refusal of employers to relax specifications also 
contributed to recruitment difficulties. 


{ Local office personnel were called upon to assist in 
the transfer of some 60,000 CCC enrollees to essential 
employment or defense training. Many of the en- 
rollees already possessed skills needed in war produc- 
tion and were a welcome addition to the labor supply 
in many areas. Those without essential skills con- 
stituted an excellent resource of potential trainees for 
the vocational training program for war-production 
workers. 


4 The fourth monthly survey on “Labor Supply in 
Important Labor Market Areas” indicates the current 
and anticipated labor supply situation in 160 labor 
market areas, seven more than were shown in the 
survey for June. 

Since June, 5,000 or more war production workers 
have been demanded by employers in five additional 
labor market areas. Of the 160 areas shown on the 
map, 44 are areas of present and anticipated adequacy 
of local male labor (9 less than in June), 81 are areas 





in which a shortage of male labor is anticipated (14 
more than in June), and 35 are areas in which there 
is a current shortage of local male labor (an increase 
of 2). 


¢ Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, on July 6 made public a list of 138 
occupations essential to war production in which 
there is a national shortage of labor. 

The list is based on the hiring schedules of approxi- 
mately 11,000 major war industry establishments 
through August 1942, in relation to the current 
reserve of workers. The most serious labor shortages 
are in the vital metalworking and industrial machinery 
trades, and in occupations essential to shipbuilding, 
aircraft, tool, and ordnance manufacture. Citing 
examples, Mr. McNutt pointed out that for every 
available ship and boatbuilding assembler, 94 are 
needed, and for every available too] maker, 31 are 
needed. | 

Over 2 million workers are scheduled to be hired 
through October. Where workers in the critical 
shortage occupations are called for, employers will 
be expected to make adjustments, Mr. McNutt said. 
Greater efforts to upgrade their present employees 
and simplify the jobs, wherever possible, will enable 
them to use less-skilled workers and those in related 
occupations who can be trained in a relatively short 
time. The Manpower Chairman urged employers 
to make the most effective possible use of the skilled 
labor now in their plants, and to expand on-the-job 
training programs so that war production would go 
forward. 











HIGHLIGHTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES IN JUNE 


Placements: 


Rose to 924,962—18 percent above May 1942; 48 percent above June 1941. 


Initial Claims: 


Rose to 690,477—19 percent above May 1942; 24 percent above June 1941. 


Waiting-Period Claims: 


Rose to 600,880—48 percent above May 1942; but 13 percent below June 1941. 


Compensable Claims: 


Dropped to 2,555,535—0.3 percent below May 1942; 11 percent below June 1941. 


Unemployment-Compensation Payments: 


Dropped to $30,226,322—5 percent below May 1942; 1 percent below June 1941. 


Active File: 


Rose to 4,279,825—0.6 percent above May 1942; but 17 percent below June 1941. 
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WHY MANPOWER CONTROL? 


“FOR THE PURPOSE of assuring the most effective mobilization and utilization of the national manpower 

” President Roosevelt, by Executive Order 9139, dated April 18, 1942, established the War Manpower 
Commission within the Office for Emergency Management of the Executive Office of the President. This action 
provides the machinery for making certain that the manpower needed for war production is available when and 
where it is needed. 

The creation of the War Manpower Commission is a natural development of the Federal Government’s labor 
supply and training programs. The growing magnitude of labor supply problems made it necessary that man- 
power mobilization be streamlined. This program formerly under the auspices of the National Defense Advis- 
ory Committee, the Office of Production Management, and the War Production Board, was, therefore, given its 
own organizational entity. When the National Defense Advisory Committee was organized in June 1940, the 
labor supply problem was primarily one of finding jobs for unemployed workers. Since that time, most of the 
unemployed workers have been absorbed by war production, and three major labor supply problems have been 
giving the Nation increasing concern: 1. A general shortage of skilled workers. 2. Localized shortages of all kinds 
oflabor. 3. An impending total shortage of labor. 
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1. A general shortage of skilled workers—Because a 
general shortage of skilled workers would hamper pro- 
duction, plans and actions designed to avoid such 
shortages had to be developed by a coordinating 
agency in a position of authority. 

2. Localized shortages of labor of all kinds—skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled.—This problem, grave in some 
localities, particularly on the Pacific Coast and the 
northeast and northwest sections of the country and 
in certain key war industries, is one that presents 
inconsistencies. [In certain New England cities, for 
example, workers of all types are urgently needed, 
yet in the neighboring city of New York, United 
States Employment Service offices have a surplus of 
applicants seeking jobs. Or, in midwestern boom 
towns, local supplies of workers are exhausted while 
in surrounding rural areas workers are still available. 
Again, in West Coast airplane and ship-construction 
centers, serious labor shortages exist with labor sup- 
plies still available in the great plain just east of the 
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Rocky Mountains. Critical shortages have developed 
in shipbuilding, machine-tool, and air-engine indus- 
tries in New England, in the aircraft and ship- 
building center of Baltimore, in the Washington, 
D. C., ordnance center, and in the aircraft plants of 
San Diego. 

In the Midwest the conversion of peacetime in- 
dustry to war production brought dislocations to 
more than a million workers. This unbalanced dis- 
tribution of manpower resulted not from any one 
cause, but from economic changes in the country’s 
industrial life which caused shifts in manufacturing 
centers and populations. 

3. An impending total shortage of manpower.—More 
remote than problems 1 and 2, but none the less 
threatening is problem 3—a shortage of both skilled 
and unskilled male labor throughout the country, 
perhaps before the end of 1943. With armament 
production’s goals competing for manpower with the 
armed forces and agriculture, challenging shortages 
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in labor supply were bound to develop. Moreover, 
once war production swings into its full wartime 
stride—three 8-hour-shift operations—the problem of 
spreading manpower will become infinitely more 
vital and complicated. 

These three major labor supply problems and their 
contributing causes were known to policy-making 
officials in Washington largely through the reports of 
the local offices of the United States Employment 
Service. Authoritative observers also knew that suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war required that something 
be done to correct existing maldistribution and certain 
misuses of manpower. 

As the labor market tightened, the coordination of 
the Federal agencies which have responsibilities in 
the field of labor supply and training was sought 
through the formation of an Interdepartmental Labor 
Supply Committee. Similar committees were estab- 
lished in each of the twelve regions of the United 
States Employment Service, and at State and local 
levels the more directly affected of these agencies 
organized Councils of Administrators. 

After Pearl Harbor, however, the war-production 
program grew to such magnitude as to require a 
complete reorientation of the policies, methods, and 
procedures necessary to meet the manpower needs 
of the Nation. It soon became obvious that with the 
United States at war, we could not continue our 
traditional undirected, unorganized labor market. 
More centralized control over the various govern- 
mental agencies concerned with manpower problems 
became necessary in order to assure that none worked 
at cross-purposes with each other and that all efforts 
were efficiently directed to provide a maximum num- 
ber of workers for war industries. That centralized 
control was provided by the President who set up the 
War Manpower Commission, and gave to its Chair- 
man, the Federal Security Administrator, the power 
to prescribe such policies, directives, regulations, and 
standards as he found necessary, and ordering the 
Federal agencies dealing with various aspects of labor 
supply and training to conform to these instructions, 
The activities of the WMC do not replace or duplicate 
any of the existing procedures of other Government 
agencies concerning collective bargaining, mediation, 
and the settling of labor disputes. 

Mr. McNutt, the Chairman, summed up the plans 
of the War Manpower Commission when he recently 
stated, ““We propose, by democratic methods, to set up 
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machinery which will insure that each worker is used 
at his best skill, at the most effective place in the 
war.” 

The War Manpower Commission is “‘making haste” 
carefully. In the first place, allocation of manpower 
is not a job which the Government can do by itself. 
It is a job for labor and management, too, and re- 
quires public understanding in every community. 
Ninety percent of compliance with its directives must 
come through cooperation if it is to be effective. If 
you ask a man to change his job, or an employer to 
hire someone he would not hire in ordinary times, 
some reasonable explanation must be given to enlist 
their cooperation. The job before the WMC now 
is to tell every American not only HOW and WHERE 
and WHEN he will be most useful in this total war 
picture, but why. It is just as patriotic to produce 
the tools of war as it is to be engaged in actual com- 
bat. The “production soldier” therefore should be 
told how important he is. The products of the 
factory, mine, and mill are essential to the fighting 
men on far-flung battlefronts. 

If workers fail to cooperate voluntarily with the 
attempt to bring about an equitable distribution of 
manpower the Government may have to resort to 
sterner measures later on. The recent Gallup Poll 
of the public’s views on industrial manpower 
mobilization showed that 71 percent were in 
favor of the Government exercising the right 
to require nonwar workers to take jobs in war 
industries. 

One responsibility of the WMC is to throw up safe- 
guards against wasteful practices in the labor market. 
This will be accomplished through the cooperation of 
labor and management, and through a continuous 
flow of information on production problems, bottle- 
necks, and labor supply and training needs. Short- 
ages of labor will change almost daily, as the military 
and production pictures change, and the WMC will 
strive to meet the most critical shortages as they arise. 
This information will be circulated throughout the 
War Manpower Commission and its field agencies, 
the Selective Service System and the local draft 
boards, the War Production Board, and employers 
and labor unions who are working on labor supply 
problems. 

Referrals to jobs on the basis of this information will 
be made by the Employment Service offices and the 
labor unions which supply workers under collective 
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bargaining agreements. Thus it is hoped that the 
labor unions will be able to place their labor at the 
times and in the factories where it will be most needed, 
observing the same principle that Employment Serv- 
ice offices observe by meeting the most important 
problems first. 

In some occupations in certain labor-shortage areas, 
war-plant employers will be asked to hire only through 
the Employment Service or in accordance with stand- 
ards approved by WMC. WMC will do its best to 
convince workers and their employers that it is to 
their advantage and to the advantage of their country 
in time of crisis to seek information and to clear 
intended changes in employment through the United 
States Employment Service. 

WMC also expects to eliminate labor pirating by 
employers. A discussion of its first policy directive on 
the subject appears on page 15 of this issue of the Em- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY Review. WMC will strive to 
convince employers that pirating is bad in the long 
run—for the country, for labor, and for employers 
themselves. If the employer can be convinced that 
the practice is bad, much of the wasteful labor mi- 
gration will be stopped. 

On the other hand, of course, many workers are 
going to have to be moved to some of the big new 
war plants. If that is to be done in an organized and 
voluntary way, the fullest cooperation of labor, man- 
agement, and Government agencies will be needed. 

WMC hopes to enlist that kind of cooperation 
through local joint committees, in which all three 
groups—labor, management, and the Government— 
will act. . 

Other problems confront the Commission. The 
farm labor need is acute in many agricultural 
areas, even with the recruitment of high school and 
college students and women for the cultivation and 
harvest periods this summer, and there is a dearth of 


housing and transportation for seasonal migratory 
farm workers. The Farm Security Administration 
and the Employment Service are cooperating to 
supply these needs. Next summer, however, the 
drain by the armed forces and war industries from 
the young farm group may make this labor situation 
a desperate one. 

The necessity of recruiting women for war indus- 
tries, as young men leave for the fighting fronts, is a 
special one which conceivably may be the largest 
single concern of the WMC. In a few airplane- 
making areas, notably Baltimore, Seattle-Tacoma, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego, employers are hiring 
more and more women. Before the war is ended, 
womanpower undoubtedly will be manning war 
plants in enormous numbers. 

In general, however, the orderly transfer of factory 
and other industrial workers from their peacetime jobs 
to war plants in their own or other communities is 
now the most important adjustment to be made. This 
presents problems such as the adjustment of wage 
rates between competing industries, the preservation 
of seniority rights through agreements, provision for 
economic security after the war for those who leave 
permanent jobs now to engage in emergent war pro- 
duction. When the transition is complete, expan- 
sion of war industry thereafter to meet the President’s 
1943 production goals will depend on other supply 
lines of manpower. 

This additional manpower will be drawn from 
groups such as Negroes, older workers, women, 
physically handicapped persons, and aliens. These 
groups contain many persons, with useful skills and 
many more who can be trained to usefulness. All 
these groups to some degree are discriminated against 
by existing employment practices, which must be 
overcome if the war task is to have America’s full 
force behind it. 


LABOR IS NOT SCARCE in the United States so far as the total number of potential workers is concerned. 
What is scarce is effective use of our manpower and effective management of the labor market. The sooner 
these lacks are supplied, the longer shall we be able to meet the rapidly expanding labor requirements of war 
production without substituting compulsion for the volition of worker and employer in bringing men and jobs 
together.—Joun J. Corson, Chief, Industrial and Agricultural Employment Division, War Manpower Commission, from 


“Wasting of Manpower” in THE ATLANTIC, August 7942. 
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WMC’S FUNCTIONS AND PERSONNEL 


HIGHLIGHT of the Executive Order is the charge put upon the War Manpower Commission to formulate plans 
and programs and establish basic national policies to assure the most effective mobilization and maximum 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war, and to issue such policy and operating directives 


as may be necessary. 


In addition, the Executive Order gives the Chairman, after consultation with the members of the Commission 


authority to— 


1. Estimate the requirements of manpower for in- 
dustry; review all other estimates of needs for military, 
agricultural, and civilian manpower; and direct the 
several departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government as to the proper allocation of available 
manpower. 

2. Determine basic policies for, and take such other 
steps as are necessary to coordinate, the collection and 
compilation of labor market data by Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

3. Establish policies and prescribe regulations gov - 
erning all Federal programs relating to the recruit- 
ment, vocational training, and placement of workers 
to meet the needs of industry and agriculture. 

4. Prescribe basic policies governing the filling of 
the Federal Government’s requirements for man- 
power, excluding those of the military and naval forces, 
and issue such operating directives as may be neces- 
sary thereto. 

5. Formulate legislative programs designed to facil- 
itate the most effective mobilization and utilization of 
the manpower of the country, and, with the approval 
of the President, recommend such legislation as may 
be necessary for this purpose. 
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The WMC was created under the War Emergency 
Act which gives the President power to transfer 
functions from one agency to another. 

The Chairman who assumes full responsibility for 
the Commission’s acts, has authority over all the 
Government agencies and departments with respect 
to the discharge of functions relating to the recruitment 
or utilization of manpower. His authority, however, 
which is complete over the Government agencies so 
far as civil manpower requirements and conditions 
are concerned does not extend to the manpower 
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requirements of the military and naval forces. The 
Chairman of The WMC may, however, issue directives 
to the Selective Service System asking cooperation 
to the end that occupational deferments may be 
granted to skilled persons vital to war industry. 

The Executive Order creating the WMC named 
the Federal Security Administrator as Chairman. 
This was a logical move since the Federal Security 
Agency already had within its framework many of 
the activities with which the WMC would be con- 
cerned, i. e., the United States Employment Service, 
recruiting agency for war production, and the war 
training programs carried out by the United States 
Office of Education, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and the National Youth Administration. At the same 
time, the Executive Order increased the scope of the 
Federal Security Agency by transferring to it the 
training-within-industry activities of the War Produc- 
tion Board and the apprenticeship activities of the 
United States Department of Labor. Thus, the 
President, by means of dual office holding and a trans- 
fer of agencies, achieved an integration of functions 
in the interest of speeding up the war effort. (See 
Manpower Administration Here and Abroad, page 18). 

The Commission’s members and the agencies they 
represent are: 

Paul V. McNutt (Chairman), Federal Security 
Agency. 

Goldthwaite H. Dorr, War Department. 

James V. Forrestal, Navy Department. 

Claude R. Wickard, Department of Agriculture. 

Frances Perkins, Department of Labor. 

Donald M. Nelson, War Production Board. 

Wendell Lund, Labor Production Division, WPB. 

Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service System. 

Arthur S. Flemming, Civil Service Commission. 

John B. Blandford, Jr., National Housing Agency. 
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Otto S. Beyer, jointly representing War Shipping 
Administration and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 
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Deputy Chairman, Fowler V. Harper, is a native of 
Ohio, a former professor of law at Indiana University, 
and former General Counsel, Federal Security Agency 
(1939-40). In recent months Mr. Harper has served 
as chairman of the joint Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation and as Associate Public 
Member of the War Labor Board. 

The deputy chairman of the WMC is chairman of 
the Management-Labor Policy Committee created as 
an advisory body on questions of policy. The joint 
management-labor committee consists of 7 employer 
representatives (leaders of war production and trans- 
portation management) and 7 employee representa- 
tives (national labor leaders). 

This committee meets weekly and is authorized to 
consider and recommend to the WMC Chairman 
matters of policy concerning the activities and re- 
sponsibilities of the Commission. It is also authorized 
to make studies on its own motion and to initiate the 
formulation of manpower policies in addition to con- 
sidering the policies referred to it by the chairman. 
Recommendations come from the Management- 
Labor Policy Committee to the WMC, which is, in 
effect, the interdepartmental body for consideration 
and action. 


The Executive Director and Staff 


Executive Director, Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman 
of the Social Security Board, is a native of Wisconsin, 
a former Secretary of the Wisconsin State Industrial 
Commission, and served as Chief of NRA’s Compli- 
ance Division, 1933-34, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 


1934-35, and Chairman of the Technical Board of the . 


President’s Committee on Economic Security which 
drafted the original Social Security Act in 1935. He 
has been a member of the Social Security Board since 
it was set up in 1935, and its Chairman since 1937. 
Mr. Altmeyer will continue his duties in that position, 
in addition to serving as executive officer of WMC. 
His new task will be to handle administrative and 
liaison operations of the Commission. 

Bernard C, Gavit, General Counsel, was Dean of 
the School of Law of Indiana University at the time 
of his appointment. Mr. Gavit was admitted to the 
Indiana bar in 1920 and has also served as Professor 
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of Law at both the University of Oregon and Indiana 
University Law Schools. 

William Haber, Chief, Planning and Progress Re- 
ports Division, on leave from the University of 
Michigan, has been on the staff of the Director of 
the Budget and is on detail from the Bureau of the 
Budget to direct the planning activities of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Frederick F. Stephan, Chief, Statistical Analysis 
and Coordination Service, is a member of the 


Board of Directors of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 


The Director of Operations and Staff 


Director of Operations, Brig. Gen. Frank J. 
McSherry, a native of Missouri, has been working 
on labor supply and training problems for several- 
years with the FSA and the WPB on assignment 
from the Army General Staff. 

In a dual capacity as an officer of the FSA and the 
WPB’S Labor Division, he planned the coordination 
and expansion of vocational training facilities in this 
country during the first year and a half of the present 
emergency. Since December he has been Deputy 
Director for labor supply and training in the WPB’s 
Labor Division. 

Edward C. Elliott, President of Purdue University, 
is Chief of the Professional and Technical Personnel 
Division. Under his direction are: the Engineering 
Science, and Management War Training program 
conducted in more than 200 colleges and universities 
through the U. S. Office of Education; the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, charged 
with recruiting professional and technical workers for 
the armed services, war industries, and governmental 
war activities; and the Office of Procurement and 
Assignment Service for Physicians, Dentists, and 
Veterinarians for the armed forces—an adjustment to 
war requirements that must be made with the least 
detriment to civilian medical care, especially medical 
services in war-production communities. 

John J. Corson, Chief, Industrial and Agricultural 
Employment Division, who will continue as Director 
of the USES and of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Social Security Board, is responsible 
for coordinating the war-manpower functions of the 
United States Employment Service with those of the 
Department of Agriculture, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration’s employment services, the Railroad Employ- 
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ment Service, and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion Employment Service. 

Brigadier General William C. Rose, United States 
Army, is Chief, Military Requirements Division. 

Robert C. Weaver, Chief, Negro Manpower Service, 
a native of Washington and a graduate of Harvard 
University, was formerly Negro Affairs Adviser to the 
Interior Department and the USHA and has headed 
the Negro Employment and Training Branch of the 
Labor Division of the OPM and WPB for the last two 
years. 

Dr. Weaver's office is charged with the responsibility 
of seeing to it that there is full utilization of Negroes 
in war industries. Activities of staff members in the 
field are concentrated in those areas in which critical 
labor shortages have occurred or are occurring. The 
Service maintains information on the status of Negro 
participation in key war industries which is made 
available to local placement offices and other Govern- 
ment agencies. Training programs are also studied 
by the Negro Manpower Service to insure the fullest 
possible participation of Negroes in these programs. 

Will W. Alexander, Chief, Minority Groups Service, 
a native of Missouri, former Farm Security Adminis- 
trator, directed a minority groups program in the 
WPB’s Labor Division and is on detail from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, of which he is Vice-President. He 
has setved for many years as Executive Director of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation. 

The Minority Groups Service is responsible for 
securing the maximum mobilization and utilization of 
alien manpower in the production of war materials, 
essential civilian materials, and related activities. Its 
principal function is to facilitate the employment and 
training of noncitizen workers in order to insure their 
participation in war-production industries. 


Committee on Fair Employment Practice 


Designated at first as a cooperating agency, the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice became an 


ae 


integral part of the functional organization of the 
WMC on July 20, directly responsible to the Chair- 
man. In including this Committee in the manpower 
set-up, President Roosevelt said: 


I fee] that it is essential that the activities of the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice be coordinated with the activities 
of the various units of the War Manpower Commission. 
Accordingly, I hereby transfer the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, established by Executive Order 8802, from the 
War Production Board to the War Manpower Commission, 
together with its functions . . . In the performance of its 
duties and functions, the Committee shall be subject to the 
direction and supervision of the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. The Committee, however, shall be 
preserved as an organizational entity within the War Man. 
power Commission. 


Malcolm S. MacLean, who continues as Chairman 
of the Committee on Fair Employment Practice under 
the WMC, is President of Hampton Institute, a 
former editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, and was 
associated for eight years with the Experimental 
College of Education at the University of Minnesota, 
where he directed a major experiment in reorganiza- 
tion of higher education. 

Other members of the Committee include Mark 
Ethridge, David Sarnoff, William Green, Philip 
Murray, Ear] Dickerson and Milton P. Webster. 

Dr. MacLean, in commenting on the transfer of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice to the War 
Manpower Commission, said: 


As Chairman and as a member of the Committee, I look 
forward to the cooperative, augmented chance that we shall 
have by working with and for the War Manpower Com- 
mission—an arrangement that will be mutually beneficial. The 
Committee is empowered to receive, investigate, and redress 
complaints of discrimination in war employment on account of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. This is one of the major 
problems of war manpower utilization—probably the most im- 
portant one. We shall continue operating much as we have 
operated in the past, experiencing, no doubt, together with the 
War Manpower Commission, a mutual strengthening of our 
effectiveness. 


WE CAN NO LONGER REGARD rehabilitation as a humanitarian or “welfare” measure designed to salvage 


self-respect or provide incidental income for the disabled individual. 


He is a person—a valuable person. He 


must be rehabilitated and vocationally trained, not merely for his own good but because the Nation needs him. 
He must be vocationally trained not in some obscure handicraft, the products of which are intended for Fifth 
Avenue shops or roadside tourist stands, but in skills that will fit him for a place in the main stream of American 


production. 
McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
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Industry must not disqualify him for his disabilities; it must qualify him for his abilities.—Paut V. 
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THE DIRECTIVES AND THE LOCAL OFFICE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT agencies concerned with various aspects of manpower were given specific 
tasks in the first eight operations directives issued by WMC Chairman McNutt. 

Four of the directives (I, III, 1V, and VI) are addressed to the United States Employment Service, making 
clear the significant role the USES is to play in all-out manpower mobilization along the home front. 

The other four directives, addressed to the Selective Service System, the War Production Board, and the 


Secretary of Agriculture, include the USES in their scope. 


Collectively these directives constitute a program to coordinate information regarding manpower supply 
and to channel available manpower where it is needed in war industry and in agriculture. 

While the full implications of the directives for the local offices of the USES will not be entirely clear until war 
production is running full blast, the following analysis of the directives indicates that every local office will partic- 
ipate, either directly or indirectly, in all steps toward allocation of the Nation’s manpower. 


x kk 


DIRECTIVE NO. I, the “Essential Actimties and Essen- 
tial Occupations Directive,’ calls upon the United States 
Employment Service to maintain lists of essential 
activities and essential occupations in order to pro- 
mote the effective mobilization and utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war. 
Operations bulletins of the USES had frequently re- 
ferred to “essential activities” in an effort to put war 
needs above all others. Priority ratings had been the 
means of identifying essential establishments, but this 
method was not adequate. Need for a list of essential 
activities increased as Selective Service inductions 
began to affect key personnel of war plants. If lists of 
essential activities and essential and critical occupa- 
tions were established, it was argued, the local Selec- 
tive Service boards might refrain from drafting key 
workers whose loss would seriously impair production. 
Instructions relating to WMC Directive No. I re- 
quested the United States Employment Service to list 
all activities which are essential to the conduct of the 
war, necessary to the support of the war program, and 
necessary to the maintenance of the health, safety, 
morale, and security of the civilian population. 
Among the criteria used for the determination of es- 
sential activities (product, services, and facilities) were 
such factors as direct utilization for combat purposes, 
scarcity of supply, use in highly essential industrial 
operations, and importance in maintaining civilian 
needs under wartime conditions. The list of essential 
activities served as a guide in determining occupations, 
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crafts, trades, skills, or professions which are necessary 
to carry on essential activities. 

Essential occupations were defined as those in which 
untrained individuals are unable to attain reasonable 
proficiency with less than six months of training or 
experience. 

A critical war occupation, as referred to in this 
directive, is interpreted as an essential occupation, 
found by the United States Employment Service to 
be one with respect to which the number of individ- 
uals, available and qualified to perform services 
therein, is insufficient for existing or anticipated re- 
quirements for essential activities. 

The list of essential occupations already prepared 
by the United States Employment Service in re- 
sponse to this directive is the official list of WMC. It 
will be used by local offices in determining essentiality 
of establishments for the following purposes: 

1. Priorities in service to employers. 

2. Priorities in referral of workers between essential 
and less-essential employers. 

3. In the processing of occupational questionnaires 
the list of essential activities and criteria is to be used 
in determining whether individuals are working in 
essential establishments or whether they should be 
called in for interview. 

4. In negotiating transfer of workers from _less- 
essential to essential activities. 

The War Production Board will use the lists of 
essential occupations as a basis for determining the 
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relative importance of essential establishments in 
conformity with Directive No. II. 

In addition, the lists are to be used by local Selective 
Service and appeal boards as a guide in determining 
occupational deferments. 


x** 


DIRECTIVE NO. II, the “Critical War Products Direc- 
tive,” is addressed to the War Production Board, ask- 
ing it to keep the USES currently informed on the 
relative importance of filling job openings in plants, 
factories, or other facilities whose products or services 
are required for the war program. Such information 
is necessary because the insufficient number of avail- 
able workers, qualified to perform work in certain 
essential occupations, demands that the available 
supply of workers be utilized when and where it is 
most needed in the war-production effort. 

WPB, in obtaining thisinformation, may seek the aid 
of the War and Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, and such 
other departments and agencies as it may deem appro- 
priate. The United States Employment Service will 
furnish valuable and comprehensive information from 
the wealth of labor market data which local offices 
collect. It is entirely conceivable that production on 
one type of vital war material may be slackened in 
order to utilize the skilled workers available to speed 
up production on some other type. Such a need 
would be confirmed or disproved by the information 
made available to WPB. The plan by which a system 
of job priorities is established will be buttressed by 
this information which WPB will supply to WMC. 

The directive also instructs WPB to provide WMC 
with the information requested in sufficient time to 
enable adequate recruitment by the USES and other 
appropriate agencies. This procedure will indicate 
to local offices the location of critical labor-demand 
areas and will facilitate the proper allocation of 
available manpower to such areas; it will also allow 
time to train needed workers. 


xk 


DIRECTIVE NO. ITI, the “Placement Priorities Direc- 
tive,” instructs the United States Employment Service 
to take steps to assure that local public employment 
offices shall expedite the recruitment and placement of 
workers required for essential activities and shall refer 
workers to job openings in accordance with the rela- 
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tive need (established by WPB) for filling such job 
openings under the national war-supply program. 

Just as WPB allocates materials to industry on the 
basis of priority ratings, so WMC through local 
offices of the USES will recruit and place workers on the 
basis of essentiality of activities. 

Much of the intent of this directive is contained in 
USES Operations Bulletin B-29, issued June 19, 
1942, and has already been enforced in many areas. 
For example, domestic service recruitment and place- 
ment have been curtailed in order that local offices 
may concentrate on the labor needs of essential war 
employers. 

To insure workers or employers against abuses of this 
job priorities system, the directive sets up safeguards 
for workers referred to essential employing establish- 
ments. These include safeguards for wages and work- 
ing conditions, adjustments by employing establish- 
ments to make maximum use of employees through 
training, upgrading, transfers, and job simplification. 

If any of these conditions are violated, the Director 
of the United States Employment Service may discon- 
tinue preferential service to such an establishment 
subject to such policies, conditions, and standards 
as the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 


may approve. 
kk 


DIRECTIVE NO. IV, the “Directive to Encourage Trans- 
fers to Essential Activities,” instructs the United States 
Employment Service to speed up the classification of 
every person between the ages of 18 and 65 registered 
under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 
If the occupational questionnaires indicate that a 
worker is not now employed or not utilizing his high- 
est skill in an essential activity, the United States Em- 
ployment Service is to help him find suitable work in, 
or transfer to, an essential activity. 

The interviews with Selective Service registrants will 
require the exercise of tact and judgment on the part 
of local office personnel. On them will depend 
whether a worker can be shown his duty and responsi- 
bility to transfer to essential activity, or in many in- 
stances whether hidden skills essential to war produc- 
tion are uncovered. 

Finally, this directive calls upon the United States 
Employment Service to record and report to the 
WMC Chairman (a) each case in which a registrant 
refuses to accept an offer of “suitable work in an es- 
sential activity’; and (6) each case in which an em- 
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ployer obstructs the transfer of an employee to work 
in an essential activity. 

The primary purpose of this directive is to find out 
what every man between the ages of 18 and 65 can do 
best and then see to it that he is in the job where he 
can contribute most toward winning the war. The 
United States Employment Service has sought to per- 
form this task for several months and already has 
examined millions of questionnaires and interviewed 
many hundreds of thousands of registrants. 


kw 


DIRECTIVE NO. V, the ‘‘Essential Occupational Defer- 
ment Directive,” calls upon the Selective Service 
Director to make available to his 6,500 draft boards 
all lists of essential activities and occupations prepared 
by the United States Employment Service under 
Directive No. I, so that men engaged in such jobs may 
be given consideration for deferment from military 
service. Such action is necessary if essential industrial 
and agricultural activities are not to be impeded by 
induction of their workers into the armed forces. 
The Selective Service System can be given assistance 
in determining which workers should be given occu- 
pational deferments by close collaboration with the 
United States Employment Service. 

The directive, therefore, provides that Selective 
Service shall secure from the Employment Service 
lists of essential activities and essential occupations to 
be used by local Selective Service boards and appeal 
boards as a guide in determining the extent to which 
services of individuals engaged in essential occupations 
and activities are vital to the maintenance of such war 
activities. Workers found to be so engaged are to be 
deferred temporarily pending their replacement by 
other workers who may not be qualified for military 
service but who can be trained for such jobs. Women, 
older workers, and the handicapped comprise the 
bulk of workers who can be trained for some of the 
essential occupations. 

To make certain that men are allocated to the jobs 
where they can do most toward winning the war— 
whether the job is in a factory, on a farm, or in the 
Army—Selective Service is directed to afford reason- 
able opportunity for men with essential occupational 
skills to find employment in some essential activity. 
This procedure allows each individual possessing an 
essential occupational skill to make his maximum 
contribution to the prosecution of the war. Although 
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no blanket occupational deferments are provided for 
through this directive, a uniform procedure has been 
developed whereby all Selective Service boards will 
be able to grant deferment under parallel conditions. 

The directive specifically instructs Selective Service 
to establish close relationships with the United States 
Employment Service and to base its decisions upon 
information supplied by the Employment Service, 
but the sole responsibility for deciding occupational 
deferment is given to Selective Service. 


© RR 


DIRECTIVE NO. VI, the ‘“‘Directive to Expedite the 
Recruitment and Placement of Essential Agricultural 
Workers,” addressed to the United States Employ- 
ment Service, establishes a close liaison between the 
Department of Agriculture, the WPA, the NYA, the 
USES, and the WMC, so that full utilization may be 
made of all potential farm workers in harvesting 
food-for-victory crops. 

When Directive No. VI was signed by the Chair- 
man of the WMC on June 22, 1942, the United 
States Employment Service, through its Farm Place- 
ment Service, already had machinery in motion with 
which to carry out the intent of the directive. How- 
ever, this directive made important functions of the 
Farm Placement Service more effective. It instructs 
the United States Employment Service to take steps 
toward effective mobilization and utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower by conservation and maximum 
utilization of available agricultural workers from 
every available source. 

The headquarters office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service has assumed responsibility for car- 
rying out Section I of the directive. It will furnish 
information to the Department of Agriculture on the 
supply of agricultural workers and the anticipated 
requirements for such workers. Instructions for pre- 
paring, collecting, and furnishing information already 
issued to United States Employment Service local 
offices during recent months have been found ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of this directive. 

Section II of the directive instructs the United 
States Employment Service to give preference in its 
recruitment and placement activities to workers re- 
quired for the production, cultivation, or harvesting of 
agricultural commodities essential to the prosecution 
of the war. 

The United States Employment Service is aware of 
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the need for a strong farm placement service. 
Throughout the period beginning with November 
1941, a continuous program has been in operation in 
the Washington, regional, State, and !ocal offices to 
center every effort on the problem of recruitment and 
placement of agricultural workers. 

Section III of the directive safeguards wages and 
working conditions of agricuJtural workers. The re- 
quirements under this section of the directive call for 
the utmost discretion in judgment on the part of local 
office personnel. Moreover, it will necessitate the 
maintenance by Employment Service offices of cur- 
rent information on prevailing wages and conditions 
of work in the various localities. Much of this infor- 
mation is already available from employer order files 
in local employment offices. 


xk k 


DIRECTIVE NO. VII, the ‘Directive to Assure Adequate 
Housing for Transient Essential Agricultural Workers,” is 
designed to provide adequate housing for migrant crop 
workers. It instructs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
maintain current information on the availability of 
adequate housing facilities to shelter transient agricul- 
tural workers, and to make provision for transporta- 
tion facilities, and health and welfare services. The 
United States Employment Service has the responsibil- 
ity under this directive of furnishing information and 
advice to the Department of Agriculture and consult- 
ing with the Department as to the necessity for essen- 
tial facilities as specified. 

The United States Employment Service had issued 
instructions to all field offices as early as January 29, 
1942, covering the joint statement of policies of the 
United States Employment Service and the Farm 
Security Administration, and again [on March 14, 
1942, covering the cooperative relationships with,War 
Boards of the Department of Agriculture. Thus, at 
the time this directive was signed, the United States 
Employment Service had machinery in motion with 
which to fulfil its responsibilities thereunder. The 
headquarters office of the United States Employment 
Service s in daily contact with the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. Cooperation between the 
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USES and the Department of Agriculture has already 
resulted in improved housing facilities for transient 
essential agricultural workers in strategic locations. 


x&* x 


DIRECTIVE NO. VIII, the “Directive to Provide Ade- 
quate Transportation for Workers in Essential Activities,” 
calls for cooperation between the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the United States Employment Service in working out 
adequate transportation facilities for workers trans- 
ferring to, moving between, or requiring transporta- 
tion between their homes and places of employment 
in essential activities. 

Adequate transportation has become a real problem 
in recent months because of restrictions on automo- 
biles, tires, and gasoline. These restrictions have 
placed a heavy responsibility on public transportation 
facilities which in most instances have not been 
equipped to handle it adequately. This directive is 
to assure that transportation problems do not hamper 
the war effort. WMC has delegated responsibility 
for coping with the problem to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Some progress has already been made in achieving 
maximum utilization of public and private transpor- 
tation facilities. Workers are pooling their auto- 
mobiles and carrying extra passengers. In many 
rural areas, school busses are used to transport farm 
workers to and from work. Plant managements in 
many areas have agreed to stagger hours to relieve 
traffic congestion. These and other measures are 
decreasing the amount of time and money which war 
workers must spend in order to get to and from their 
jobs. Transportation difficulties, however, still per- 
sist in many industrial centers. 

The WMC recognizes the even more serious prob- 
lems which can arise as thousands of additional 
workers respond to increased war-production de- 
mands and farm-harvesting peak operations. More- 
over, disintegrating automobiles will add to public 
transportation difficulties. ODT must determine 
what public transportation is needed for war workers. 
The information forthcoming as a result of this 
directive will help solve the problem. 
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CURB ON LABOR PIRATING 


CERTAIN UNDESIRABLE PRACTICES in the 
labor market artificially intensify skilled labor short- 
ages. One of these is “‘pirating.” Under this practice 
some of our war-production plants are obtaining 
workers from other employers in the same or related 
industries. Labor scouts traveling about the country 
entice skilled workers to leave their jobs for higher 
wages without regard for the essential nature of the 
work at which these workers are now employed. As 
a matter of fact, one aircraft producer has hired away 
a number of workers employed by the very firm which 
was making wings for his own planes. 

Unrestricted use of classified advertisements by em- 
ployers trying to recruit workers in shortage occupa- 
tions has also resulted in pirating of skilled workers. 
Only two examples need be cited to show the ill 
effects of such disruptive recruitment practices. 

Take, for instance, the ABC corporation which ad- 
vertises for machinists in a Bridgeport newspaper. 
Practically all the machinists at Bridgeport are already 
employed in war production there, and many more 
are needed. This advertisement, if it had any effect, 
would delay war production by removing essential 
workers from local employers. Such useless labor 
turn-over would really amount to labor piracy in the 
first degree. 

Or, the XYZ corporation may advertise for as- 
semblers in a New York newspaper with a wide cir- 
culation outside the city. Such workers are probably 
available in New York; but unless the advertisement 
specified clearly that only local workers would be 


considered, it might easily have the effect of drawing © 


in assemblers from other communities, perhaps from 
labor-shortage communities. 

Eliminating undesirable ads is an urgent manpower 
problem. One of the first acts of the WMC was to 
negotiate an agreement with the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association which gives the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service a vital role in 
controlling advertisements for workers. 

Mr. McNutt urged the newspaper publishers to re- 
ject ads by local and out-of-town employers which, in 
the opinion of the United States Employment Service, 
would cause useless movement of skilled workers from 
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one employer to another, or undesirable migration of 
labor from ofe community to another. In addition 
he requested that the publishers go one step further 
and lend their assistance in developing public under- 
standing on war manpower problems. The response 
of most publishers to Mr. McNutt’s request has been 
extremely encouraging. 

On the local offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service depends the success of this program for 
insuring the “Help Wanted” columns against detri- 
mental effects. The local office manager has the job 
of contacting newspaper publishers to make sure that 
they are fully informed about the joint policy of the 
War Manpower Commission and the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. He will be expected 
to work out a method of clearing advertisements which 
publishers wish to present for his recommendation of 
approval or disapproval. He will suggest to pub- 
lishers that classified sections carry the statement that 
workers already in war production will not be con- 
sidered for the jobs which are advertised. 

In addition, the ingenuity and initiative of the local 
office manager will be needed for providing the pub- 
lisher with such information as will increase the public 
understanding of manpower problems. There is a 
real public relations job to be done by way of showing 
the undesirable effects of excessive turnover and un- 
necessary migration. Certainly every community will 
be interested in learning the connection between man- 
power problems and housing shortages, crowded 
school rooms, overloaded public transportation, and 
other community facilities. 


Halting The Labor Pirate 


So disruptive has the practice of pirating become 
that WMC, on the recommendation of its Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee, issued a policy di- 
rective to curb “pirating” of skilled workers in war 
industries and plants. Supporting the statement of 
Chairman McNutt that “labor pirating must be 
stopped if war industries are to be saved from 
chaos,” the policy directive prescribes the following 
action: 

1. The War Manpower Commission’s regional or 
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other representative shall confer with management 
and labor representatives on critical problems of the 
area, and with regional or local representatives of 
affected Federal agencies, “with a view to securing 
the concurrence of all affected parties in a cooperative 
plan for the effective recruitment and utilization of 
workers in such area, and for the effective elimina- 
tion of practices which result in the withdrawal of 
workers from employers engaged in essential activities 
in such area.” 

2. Upon receipt of a report from the Commission 
representative of such a cooperative plan, or a report 
that such a plan has been sought but has not been 
concurred in by all affected parties “with reasonable 
promptness,” the Commission Chairman will desig- 
nate the area as a “critical labor area.” He will 
also designate the “‘critical occupations” and “‘essen- 
tial war-production activities” in that area. 

3. After the Commission Chairman’s notice has 
been published, “‘it is essential that no employer 
solicit (for the purpose of hiring)! or hire, within or 
without such critical labor area, for work to be per- 
formed wholly or principally within such area, or 
solicit (for the purpose of hiring) or hire, within such 
critical labor area, for work to be performed wholly 
or principally without such area,” any of the workers 


1 The phrase “solicit (for the purpose of hiring)’’ is defined 
to include “any activity, including any written or oral com- 
munication, or publication designed or intended to induce 
any individual to accept employment in a given plant, factory, 
or other establishment.” 





covered by the Chairman’s notice, except through 
the U. S. Employment Service, or under conditions 
approved by the War Manpower Commission, or 
under a cooperative hiring plan. 

4. Any person or group of workers or employer who 
is dissatisfied with any action taken, or not taken, 
under this policy, will be provided an opportunity to 
appeal to a War Manpower Commission Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee to be established in each 
designated “‘critical labor area.” This committee will 
be made up of representatives of unions and industry 
managements in the area. It will make recommenda- 
tions in such cases to the area representative of the 
War Manpower Commission. If a disagreement is 
not settled by this procedure in the area, appeals may 
be taken to regional management-labor committees, 
and thereafter to the national Management-Labor 
Policy Committee in Washington. 

5. ‘‘All lawful and appropriate steps will be taken 
to utilize the services, facilities, and authorities of 
other departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the fullest extent to achieve or promote 
compliance with the provisions of this policy.” 

Chairman McNutt issued this policy statement 
under authority conferred on him by Executive Order 
9139, creating the War Manpower Commission and 
authorizing the Chairman to “establish policies and 
prescribe regulations governing all Federal programs 
relating to the recruitment, vocational training, and 
placement of workers to meet the needs of industry 
and agriculture.” 








IN THIS CRUCIAL YEAR of mankind’s history nothing is more important to America than her manpower. 

We are fighting embattled barbarism mobilized and mechanized as never before. We, too, must mobilize all 
our people and mechanize our fighters so they can move against this enemy swiftly and with deadly force. Every 
able-bodied American must fit himself into the task he is best able to do. The recruitment of our fighters is going 
forward under the Selective Service. No less important is the recruitment and training of that vast army behind 
the armed forces, who supply the sinews of war. 

As you well know, we will need millions of trained men and women for the war industries, other millions 
for work on the farms to feed the fighting and working armies. And we will need them this year. 

The tasks of finding and placing these millions of civilian workers fall largely upon you people of the public 
employment services. I know that . . . you realize the gravity of the situation and the challenge it has placed 
upon your energies and patriotism. I am confident that no matter how burdensome the tasks, you will not fail. 

—FRANKLIN D. ROOsEVELT, in a letter to the International Association of Public Employment Services. 
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THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION AND THE USES 














NEW YORK CITY’S LABOR SURPLUS 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT to note that the manpower problem is 
one not only of labor shortages. Labor surpluses are also in- 
volved, as is indicated in the efforts of the WMC to resolve 
New York City’s serious surplus of labor arising out of dis- 
placements caused by the curtailment of civilian production, 
distribution of consumer goods, and idle metal-working and 
other production facilities in the Metropolitan area. This is 
currently one of the country’s most serious manpower enigmas. 
Here is a great reservoir of manpower from which war pro- 
duction draws no benefit. Further curtailment orders may 
increase the unemployment, now estimated at almost 400,000 
workers, many of whom are skilled. 

As a basic policy, WMC agreed that war work should be 
allocated to areas in which there is available labor supply, 
rather than encourage migration by placing war contracts in 
localities in which labor would have to be imported. While 
New York is not primarily a center of heavy industry, its idle 
plants are adaptable to war production, and transportation 
and housing facilities are available for workers. Moreover 
part of the consumer-goods industry in New York City. par- 
ticularly the needle trades, is being utilized only partially for 
production of materials and garments for military and naval uses. 

Conferences are being held on New York City, and it is 
agreed that all the agencies of the Federal Government shall 
work together, along with the appropriate State and local 
agencies, to find practical means of solving New York City’s 
predicament. 

The individual Federal agencies are examining the situation 
in the light of problems in their own fields. Some of the likely 
solutions suggested for further study are: 











1. Further expediting of the pooling of small plants which 
can be adapted to war production. As part of this step, study 
will be made of the ways in which the Federal and City Govern- 
ments can make available engineering help to small plants to 
determine how their facilities can be most effectively pooled for 
the production of specific ideas which may be required for the 
war program. The new smaller War Plants Corporation of the 
WPB will probably be able to assist with this task. 

2. A study will be undertaken of the ways in which there can 
be further decentralization of the procurement work of the War 
and Navy Departments and the Maritime Commission, in order 
that procurement officers may be brought in closer touch with 
the war-production facilities which may be available or de- 
veloped in the Metropolitan New York area. 

3. Exploration will be made into the possibility of further 
increase in the utilization of the ship-repair facilities and of 
other shipyard facilities in the New York area. 

4. It was also agreed that the various Federal agencies would 
develop methods by which their various New York representa- 
tives could work together with State and local officials on this 
problem as a coordinated picture. 

At a second conference held in New York on June 19, dis- 
cussion centered about the preliminary plans for the work of the 
smaller War Plants Corporation and other steps to secure the 
fullest possible utilization of production facilities and manpower 
in New York City. 

The recently announced WPB policy regarding concentration 
of civilian production and curtailment of less-essential produc- 
tion will provide an excellent testing ground for alleviating 
New York’s labor market problem. 














IN AN ALL-OUT WAR there can be no stopping or delay to debate whether a man’s color makes him eligible 
for a job. We need welded ships which will stay afloat, we need airplanes which will carry the war to the enemy, 
and powder which will explode at the right time. Who holds the welding torch, handles the rivet gun, or mixes 
the chemicals is a secondary matter—the first consideration is, can the man do the job? Negroes have demon- 
strated their ability to perform; industry needs manpower. The country’s urgency is that its needs and its 
manpower be brought together. The United States Employment Service is the one vital instrument of govern- 
ment which can do most to bring that about. 

The United States Employment Service can do much to overcome not only discrimination, but the under- 
employmen of minority groups as well. The production front demands that no man who can run a machine 
shall be assigned to pushing a broom and that no woman shall be forced into domestic service when she can be 
more effective in a factory. We cannot stop tanks with squads of janitors. We cannot blast the enemy with the 
buckets of charwomen.—Rosert C. WEAvER, Chief, Negro Employment and Training Branch, Labor Division, War 
Production Board. 
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Manpower 
Administration 
Here and Abroad 


AN IMPORTANT REASON for the designation of 
the Federal Security Administrator as Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission is that many of the 
activities with which the Commission will be con- 
cerned are already being carried on within the 
Federal Security Agency. These include the U. S. 
Employment Service, with its basic responsibility for 
recruiting labor, and the wartime training programs 
carried on through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Youth Administration. 

In addition to the functions represented by these 
agencies, the Executive Order transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency the training-within-industry 
activities of the War Production Board and the 
apprenticeship activities of the Department of Labor, 
so that now the Federal Security Agency, as the indus- 
trial-manpower-requirements agency, has practically 
all of the training agencies of the Government within 
its framework. 

Logically, therefore, the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator was the person who, by reason of his official 
duties, was best equipped to direct the war manpower 
activities. Likewise, the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board, as Executive Director of the War 
Manpower Commission, and the Director of the U.S. 
Employment Service, as Chief of the Division of Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Employment, can facilitate the 
carrying out of the directives to the U. S. Employment 
Service. Through this use of operating officers of 
individual member agencies to fill War Manpower 
Commission positions, this country approaches some 
degree of integration of policy-making and operational 
functions. The three Federal Security Agency offi- 
cials serving with the War Manpower Commission 
are, to a considerable extent, issuing orders to them- 
selves. 

Great Britain would be inclined to look askance at 
this dual-office-holding because it does not have our 
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concept of separation of government agencies. In 
Great Britain the Minister of Labour is in charge of 
the National Employment Exchange System and the 
National Service. This achieves a high degree of in- 
tegration. It should also be noted that the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service is an operating agency 
since it has within it the labor exchanges through 
which both industrial and military manpower require- 
ments are handled. 

In Germany the attitude on government integration 
is still stronger. Integration there is achieved through 
the National Economic Council which is comprised 
of all the Ministers concerned with the armament pro- 
gram, including the high military command. Mem- 
bers of this Council accept the policy determinations 
of the Council’s head and recognize him as represent- 
ing the head of the government. 


Three Stages of Labor Shortages 


In comparing manpower developments in Great 
Britain and Germany, it is possible to distinguish 
three stages of labor shortage under their armament 
programs. These are localized shortages of skilled 
workers, industry-wide shortages and shortages of re- 
lated skills in other industries, and a general shortage 
of labor. Different types of control and varying de- 
grees of compulsion are suitable to these periods. The 
pattern of controls adopted in Germany and Great 
Britain was similar. However, there were differences 
in the techniques and in the scope of the controls. 
In the United States manpower control is as yet in an 
embryonic stage. 

During 1935 and 1936, while labor shortages were 
still localized and limited to skilled occupations, 
Germany took steps to introduce controls necessary 
during periods of labor shortage. 

By decree, the public employment service alone was 
allowed to carry on activities in the field of placement, 
vocational guidance, and apprentice placement. 
However, individual private nonprofit employment 
agencies were allowed to continue their activities 
under the supervision of the employment service. 

Over a period of one and one-half years the employ- 
ment service conducted a registration of the entire 
working population. Workers were called up for 
registration by industrial groups but were classified 
by occupation irrespective of the industry in which 
they were employed. All workers were provided with 
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a labor book containing complete information on 
their occupational history and training. Only work- 
érs in possession of a work book could be employed. 
The employer was obligated to enter in the work 
book, and report to the employment service, informa- 
tion on the dates of hiring and discharge of a worker, 
and all important changes in occupation while the 
worker was in his employ. While unemployed the 
worker left his work book with the employment office. 
These procedures made it possible to maintain a cur- 
rent file for the entire working population. At the 
same time an extensive program for training unem- 
ployed workers was undertaken. Most of this training 
was under public auspices, but employers were offered 
inducements to provide on-the-job training for such 
workers. 

The comparable period for Great Britain extended 
from 1936 to 1940. Advertising for masons, joiners, 
and carpenters in the civil engineering and building 
industries was made subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. 

Industry-wide shortages of skilled metal- and build- 
ing-trades workers, and of workers with related skills 
easily transferable to such work, were typical in both 
Germany’s and Great Britain’s second stage of 
developing labor shortage. This period lasted from 
the fall of 1936 to the spring of 1938 in Germany, and 
from the spring of 1940 to the spring of 1941 in Great 
Britain. 

During this time Germany began to set on-the-job 
training quotas for employers in the metal and build- 
ing industries, and an extensive upgrading program 
was introduced. Germany thus found it necessary to 
curtail her nonessential industries only to a limited 
extent. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, relied largely upon 
an expanded public program for training workers for 
essential industries. At the same time, she introduced 
widespread curtailment of nonessential industries in 
an attempt to direct workers into war production. 

During this same second-stage period Germany in- 
troduced employment service control of the hiring of 
metal and building workers in all industries. Such 
workers were easily identified, and their movement 
could be readily followed through the work books. 

In Great Britain control of hiring was established 
only in skilled occupations in the engineering (ma- 
chinery), civil engineering, and building (construc- 
tion) industries. In connection with this control, 
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Great Britain began the « ollection of information on 
the supply of labor through compulsory registrations. 
These registrations covered only those men who had 
been employed for a year during the period ranging 
from 12 to 15 years back in specified skilled occupa- 
tions in machine construction and shipbuilding. The 
coverage of these registrations was insufficient to cope 
with the growing severity of labor shortages, and was 
inadequate as,a method of effecting the transfer of 
skilled workers into essential industries. Only in those 
cases where employers kept pay-roll data over the 
whole period was it possible to determine whether all 
workers in the selected categories had registered. 
Otherwise the completeness of coverage depended on 
the cooperation of the workers. Furthermore, the 
supply of workers possessing the same or related skills 
who had no employment experience in the specified 
jndustries was left untapped by this type of registra- 
tion. That the coverage of these registrations was 
unsatisfactory was indicated by a change in method 
under which the population was called up for registra- 
tion by age groups. 


U. S. Studies Its Shortages 


The shortages of skilled labor in the United States 
at this time are roughly comparable to those outlined 
above for Germany and Great Britain. Public courses 
still play a major role in our training program, with 
the Government limiting its function in regard to on- 
the-job training to advice and technical assistance. 
No Government controls have been imposed on the ac- 
tions of employers or workers in the United States. 
Instead, reliance is placed on voluntary cooperation 
to do away with pirating and other disruptive hiring 
practices and to control the distribution of workers 
in essential and nonessential industries. An occupa- 
tional file of the male working population is being 
developed from information on occupational question- 
naires obtained through the cooperation of the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

The third stage of labor shortage—a general short- 
age—developed in Germany after the spring of 1938 
and in Great Britain after the spring of 1941. 

Germany imposed a general obligation for on-the- 
job training on employers. Public courses were used 
at first largely for supplementary training, but this 
function was gradually transferred to employers also. 
Great Britain required employers in essential indus- 
tries to set up on-the-job training programs, with 
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public courses being confinc | to a supplementary role, 

To meet the general shcrtage, Germany extended 
its control of hiring to all industries. In addition, a 
system of labor conscription was introduced. At first 
conscription was for a limited period, but, as the need 
became more acute, the time limitation was removed. 
Control over new entrants into the labor market, 
both youths and women, was developed, and exten- 
sive curtailment of nonessential industries, especially 
the service trades, was undertaken. 

Great Britain, faced with a general shortage of 
labor, first applied controls to workers within essential 
industries. The failure effectively to control the 
movement of workers in nonessential industries led 
to difficulties. Consequently, it was found necessary 
to extend control over all workers. New administra- 
tive machinery in the form of manpower boards was 
set up. These boards were authcrized to make de- 
cisions on the distribution of manpower between 
military and civilian service, and between essential 
and nonessential industries. Their establishment co- 
incided with the inauguration of compulsory service 
for women. 

Germany and Great Britain both encountered diffi- 





culties in enforcing compulsory measures. In Ger- 


‘many, labor conscription and control of hiring met 


with much opposition from workers, especially in 
industries with low wages and poor working con- 
ditions. As a result, conscription had to be limited 
to cases of urgent shortages in highly skilled occupa- 
tions. Control of hiring was dropped in agriculture, 
mining, and domestic service in families with one or 
more children under 14. The failure to set up ma- 
chinery for protecting workers’ rights undoubtedly 
contributed to dissatisfaction and opposition to 
controls. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, the impact of 
compulsory controls was tempered by a careful policy 
of enlisting the cooperation of labor and safeguarding 
workers’ rights at all levels of administration. Oppor- 
tunities for appeal against the action of labor market 
authorities were provided. Trade unions played an 
important role in protecting the privileges of the in- 
dividual worker. However, the problem of directing 
workers into unpleasant and unremunerative occupa- 
tions was difficult to solve, and in some cases it was 
necessary to resort to punitive action. This was 
especially true of mining. 








IF LEGAL CONTROLS SHOULD COME 


THE DAY MAY COME as more and more persons 
are inducted into the armed forces and as war industry 
reaches new peaks of war production, when the pres- 
ent voluntary methods of the War Manpower Com- 
mission will not be adequate to maintain an orderly 
labor market. 

If legal controls should be forced upon us, we will 
not be abandoning democratic methods and ideals. 
If we come to legal controls in this country, we shall 
follow the same methods of soliciting the cooperation 
of labor and management that we are following under 
the voluntary methods we have initiated. We shall 
operate in conjunction with labor-management ad- 
visory committees, setting up appeals machinery with 
equal representation so that workers can take their 
cases to tribunals in which they have confidence 
because they are comprised partly of the workers’ own 
representatives. 

If we come to legal controls, we shall work on a 


cooperative basis because government in a democratic 
country is a cooperative enterprise. In the first place, 
any such controls will have to be authorized by the 
people’s representatives in Congress. We bestow 
upon our Government authority to tell us how we can 
make our best contribution to the winning of the 
war—a thought uppermost in the minds of us all. We 
consent to the placing of temporary authority in a 
responsible Government official because this Govern- 
ment official is the servant of the people. 

The experience of Great Britain has shown us how 
maximum use of manpower resources may be attained 
within a democratic society. If we have such con- 
trols, it will be because it has been decided that in an 
all-out struggle for survival, we cannot leave to chance 
or caprice the rationalization of our labor market and 
the fullest possible utilization of the manpower and 
womanpower of the country.—ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, 
Executive Director, War Manpower Commission. 
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BRACING OURSELVES FOR THE THRUST 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION is another evidence of America bracing itself 
for the fatal thrust at the Axis. 

Looking over the broad aspects of the ‘War Manpower Commission’s work, there are 
four important steps that it must take: 


x 2. & 


ei. A careful determination of the manpower and womanpower required by the armed 
forces, by war industry, by agriculture, by transportation, and by nécessary civilian production. 

War employment practically doubled between December 3, 1941, ‘na July 1, P92. On 
that date 12,500,000 persons were engaged in war industries, transportation, power produc- 
tion, and governmental employment directly connected with the war. We shall need 5 
million more workers in the war-industry force ‘by the end of 1942 and an additional 2.5 million 
by the end of 1943. At least 2 million additional young men will be drawn from the labor 
market for service with the armed forces by the end of the current year. Agriculture will 
need labor for its food-for-victory harvests. Our transportation system will need workers 
to keep raw materials flowing to factories and arsenals and finished products flowing to ports 
of the longest supply lines in the history of the world. 

Al the war is but 9 months old, there is already a critical shortage of skilled workers 
in 138 occupations essential to war production. The WMC, therefore, must have informa- 
tion concerning individual occupational skills. Occupational questionnaires filled out by all 
Selective Service registrants are yielding this information and eventually arrangements will 
be made for supplying labor to war-industry ‘plants in accordance with the urgency of the 
need for the products each plant turns out. 
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e2. In order to obtain the most effective use of our limited supply of skilled workers, the 
WMC must make sure that employers use their skilled workers only at jobs where such skills 
are required; that skilled workers are hired through an orderly process, guaranteeing that 
factories engaged in the most urgent war production receive first call on the available supply; 
and that manpower is allocated between the armed forces and industry in such a way as to 
provide for the most effective utilization of men whose skills are essential to war production, 
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e3. In order to make full use of presently unemployed workers, WMC must make sure 
that war contracts are placed in areas in which there are now large numbers of unemployed; 
that further concentration of war uction is avoided in areas of labor shortage; and that 
effective measures are enforced to insure full utilization of local labor. 


eh es 


e4, In order to mobilize the full production power of the country to meet the Me 
needs of the war program, WMC must make certain that women are utilized in industries 
where they are best fitted to serve, and eae ey working conditions; that workers who 
are now partially employed are utilized on a full-time basis in war industry; that the program 
of industrial training is expanded as fully as possible; and that all reserve labor supplies, such 
as the millions of Negroes, older workers, disemployed white-collar workers, loyal foreign-born 
workers, and other minority groups not now in war production, are utilized to the fullest 


extent. 
x * * 


Thus the WMC starts its task with the major objectives well defined. It must find out our 
full manpower strength and what jobs are urgen y to be done; it must find the men and 
women with skills to do’ these jobs; it must bring the jobs and the workers together. 

coptenat Ainaine nea te oh gemmeec nak ter acetal eran h the U. S. 
Employment Service and that all with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. ir becenmn cheat; teapelone, Cat te, Us. Bes t Service, nati 
on January 18 of this year as the recruiting agency for war production, is the backbone of any 
effort to give the labor market stability—BricapreR GENERAL FRANK J. McSHErRRy, Director 
of Operations, War Manpower Commission. 
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